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closer affinity with the men we are now ad- 
dressing. We think, from our long acquaint- 
ance with their habits, necessities, and con- 
ditions, that we know the wants, rights, and 
troubles of the mechanics of this country, and 
we are sure, from actual experience, that we 
know of many disadvantages, educational 
and otherwise, under which they suffer, and 
which by concerted action might be removed, 
to the great benefit of the operative artisan ; 
but more of this anon. We think our friends 
will notice an improvement in the general 
" get up" of the Wood-Worker for the pres- 
ent month, and we can assure them that fu- 
ture numbers will improve proportionately, as 
we are making arrangements for a good sup- 
ply of new and original designs. 

We desire to call special attention to the 
designs contributed in this issue of the Wood- 
Worker by Mr. Fieder. Mr. Fieder is an 
artist whose reputation is by no means con- 
fined to this country, although he is an Amer- 
ican by birth. In drawing he is a master of 
light and shade, and the freedom of his work 
arises from the fact that it is almost purely 
free-hand. There is a grace and elasticity 
of touch about it that will, we are sure, 
awaken an interest among young draughts- 
men, and start many of them toward better 
ways of doing things. Mr. Fieder seems to 
have the knack of investing simple things, 
things easy of construction, with the true art 
idea, and we shall be greatly disappointed if 
the patrons of the Wo od-Worker fail in 
fully appreciating him. Arrangements can 
be made with Mr. Fieder for large details of 
his work, if required, by addressing him at 
this office. 

Owing to the late unfavorable weather the 
building trades have almost come to a stand- 
still, though the sash and blind factories and 
furniture establishments are moderately em- 
ployed. Permits to build and repair were 
granted last month in this city, which, if 
proceeded with, will cost in the aggregate 
$950,000. The car-building generally is rather 
flat. In the West and South the car shops 
have not done much since the holidays. 
Trade is unsteady in the Eastern and Middle 
States. 



Practical Carpentry. 

Fig. 1 plate is called a lancet arch. It is 
composed of two curves meeting in a point 
at the top, and joining a straight line at each 
side in such a manner that the two straight 
I ines are parallel to each other and tangent 
to each curve, and that every portion of the 
two curves terminated by equal chords from 
their point of meeting are equal and similar 



arcs. The manner of describing Fig. 1 is 
obvious. 

Fig. 2 is what is commonly denominated 
an oval. An oval, generally speaking, is 
an oblong figure formed by a curve line which 
returns to itself. From this definition of an 
oval it is evident that there may be an infinite 
variety of curves so called. To describe the 
oval Fig. 2, draw the line P K, equal in 
length to the longest diameter of the figure,, 
and bisect P K by a perpendicular H L, cut- 
ting it in p; make p H and p L each equal to 
half the breadth of the figure ; then describe 
the circle, or the arc of a circle, F G H, in such 
a manner that the centre may be in the line 
H L, or in II L produced, and that the cir- 
cumference may not cut the line P K, but 
may fall as much without as may be thought 
proper, and draw A B perpendicular to P K ; 
the manner of completing the curve is then 
obvious. 

Fig. 3 is another form of the lancet arch, 
supposed to have the same properties as that 
already defined : but here the angle G P I at 
the vertex is given. It must, however, al- 
ways be greater than the angle formed by the 
lines extending from each extremity of the 
chord R H to the summit P. Draw P c per- 
pendicular to P 0, and let R be the point 
which divides the arch from the straight 
line on one side, or what; is denominated 
one of the spring points of the arch, and let 
R H meet the tangent R E in R, then half 
of the arch can be described as shown. 

Fig. 4 is another oval having the same 
properties as that which stands above it. 
To prepare this figure draw the straight line 
R H equal to the length of the oval. Bisect 
R H by the perpendicular P K, then set off 
half the width on each side of the centre, 
and the remote extremities P and K are the 
extremities of the width. In order that this 
oval may be a tolerably good representation 
of the mathematical curve called an ellipse, 
divide the difference between half the length 
and half the width into two equal parts, and 
set three from the centre upon the line R H 
on each side of it to b and i ; then describe 
two arcs that shall meet each other in the 
line of their centres, and that shall touch a 
straight line D P in P, and E R in R, and 
that the arc belonging to the lesser circle 
shall have a given radius. Having finished 
one end the other will be described in the 
same manner, and the remaining side by the 
same radius as the first side opposite. 

Fig. 5 is a semi-oval, drawn in the same 
manner as the figure above it. The curves 
of the three figures at the bottom of the 
plate are each composed of two circular arcs. 

Fig. 6 is an imitation of a section of a Gre- 
cian ovolo. 

Figs. 7 and 8 are in imitation of the sec- 
tion of a scotia. In both these figures the 
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lower edge of the fillet is a tangent to the 
upper part of the curve ; and in Fig. 8 the 
upper edge of the fillet is a tangent to the 
curve of the lower extremity. Suppose now 
that the arc R q is described to fancy ; then, 
if it touch the lower edge R E of the fillet at 
R, and if R b be perpendicular to R E, the 
centre of the circle which will touch the line 
RE at R will be in the line R b ; therefore, 
from a centre on the line R b, with any radius 
describe the arc. Draw P c perpendicular to 
D P. In P v cut off P a equal to flie radius 
of the lesser circle, and join a b. Bisect a b 
by a perpendicular / c. Draw c q through 
the point of intersection c and the centre b. 
From c with the radius cq describe the arc 
q P. and this will complete the scotias. 
(To be continued.) 



The Sectorian System of Hand-Railing. 

This plate shows a platform stairs on a 
level landing, with a six inch cylinder and 
three and a half inch rail. 

Fig. 1. The plan showing the stretch out 
of rail as at a, inside and out. Through the 
centre of the rail, at the top and sides, are 
tangents which intersect at b, and are of the 
first importance in the development of this 
work, as all rails are worked from centres. 

Fig. 2 is the tangent bevel, so called as 
the instrument used for obtaining the oblique 
bevel across the face of the sector, Fig. 4, 
when closed to a right angle or any other re- 
quired. 

Fig. 3 is the lower part of wreath ; the 
form of which is obtained by first spreading 
the sector and getting the distance from b to 
c, Fig. 1, and applying it to the sector each 
way as shown ; then raise perpendiculars 
from these points and draw a base line, start- 
ing at b, across to the left, and set up half 
riser at a ; then from b through a, draw the 
line b, c, which will be the rake of the 
wreath. The lines from b down, and from 
c up, show the rake of the flyers. Now, hav- 
ing obtained this line, close the sector to a 
right angle, place pins on the line, and place 
the tangent bevel astride the hinge joint with 
the inner edge of . each blade thin so as to 
lie close to the pins, and see the edge fits the 
line exactly, as much depends on accuracy at 
this point. Having obtained the bevel, and 
while in position on the sector, take the 
spring or small bevel and apply one blade to 
the face of the sector and the other to the 
tangent bevel at a right angle with the blade ; 
this gives the spring and plumb lines for the 
concave and convex edges of the rail, and by 
removing the slabs as marked, the inner and 
outer twists are obtained for the application 
of the falling moulds, which gives the twist 
of the top and bottom faces and also the 
thickness of the rail. 



Now remove the tangent bevel from the 
sector, and lay it flat on the board of which 
the mould is to be made, and mark from the 
inner edge of it each way to the chord line 
on one side and to the centre joint on the 
other. The distance is obtained by measur- 
ing on the raking line of sector from a and 
b to the centre. Then, from these points 
on Fig. 3, draw at right angle with the tan- 
gents, the chord line and centre joint until 
they intersect at a, which makes the point to 
describe the circle for the wreaths both con- 
cave and convex. The sections at the end of 
the wreath are so well defined, as also the 
application of the bevel, that further expla- 
nation is deemed unnecessary. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are the moulds for the con- 
cave and convex surfaces of wreaths, and 
must be the width of the thickness of the 
same, and obtained as shown on the sector. 
Draw a line parallel with rake of wreath; 
then set off the thickness, and extend the 
1 ine to the perpendicular on the right ; then 
draw rake of flyers entended to d ; then take 
distance of the stretch-out at Fig. 1 and ex- 
tend across the sector at a right angle, and 
from the perpendicular line on the right to 
point n on the left, the curves between the 
rake of wreath and flyers give the ramp of 
rail which completes it. 

It is best to make the falling moulds of 
tin, and bend them to the twist as evenly as 
possible, and secure the ends. See that the 
concave mould is pressed firmly in its place, 
and well secured to the wreath. The centre 
perpendicular line should be drawn on the 
face of both moulds, giving the rake of the 
plank from the face. In applying the moulds 
see that the centre line corresponds with the 
centre of rail, and if the moulds are required 
to be raised or lowered, do not raise one end 
more than the other. When all is made se- 
cure, take a good hand or panel saw, and 
kerf in top and bottom till the saw touches 
the edge of the mould ; then work off to the 
bottom of kerf, and the thickness and twist. 
of wreath are obtained. All joints are made 
by squaring from tangents and from the face 
of the plank, which should be out of wind or 
twist when the mould is taken. It is seen 
why I advise tin for the falling moulds — 
good stiff pasteboard would answer with a 
every careful person. The tin could not in- 
jure the saw much, but the saw might injure 
the rail by disregarding the pasteboard edge. 

If this explanation is not sufficiently ex- 
plicit, what is lacking must be gathered from 
other portions of the work. 

The application of the face-mould on the 
wreath-piece, as indicated by lines and let- 
ters a, a, b, b, c, c, and d, d, will show the 
slabs to be taken off. By reversing the face- 
mould it will answer for both pieces of 
wreath. 
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